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Happy  Secretaries  Week 

April  24-30,  1960,  will  be  observed  as  Secretaries  Week,  with  Wednesday, 
April  27,  set  aside  as  Secretaries  Day.  The  annual  event  was  announced  by 
Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Day,  president  of  The  National  Secretaries  Association  (Inter¬ 
national),  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Taylor,  administrative  vice  president  of  the  Office 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Institute,  the  cosponsors.  Theme  of  the  week  is 
"Better  secretaries  mean  better  business.” 

Counting  180,000,000  Noses 

This  month,  170,000  poll  takers  are  conducting  the  1960  Census  of  the  United 
States.  Gathering  data  about  its  180,000,000  people,  55,000,000  households, 
and  64,000,000  employed  persons,  will  cost  an  estimated  $118,000,000.  Besides 
asking  age,  sex,  and  number  of  people  in  each  household,  census  takers  will 
check  type  of  work,  place  of  business,  hours  worked,  income  of  those  employed. 

A  population  count  is  the  main  purpose,  but  the  census  also  will  supply  detailed 
local  statistics  needed  by  business,  state,  and  local  authorities.  Eighty-one  sets 
of  questions  are  being  asked  in  30,000  local  areas. 

Typewriter  Takes  Dictation 

The  electronics  department  of  Kyoto  University  in  Japan  reported  development 
of  a  typewriter  that  takes  dictation.  The  machine  transforms  vibrations  into 
electric  waves,  instantly  prints  in  Roman  letters  whatever  is  said. 

Employment  in  the  1960's 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  recently  made  predictions  about  the 
United  States  labor  force  in  the  next  decade:  29,000,000  new  workers  needed; 
30  percent  of  all  new  workers  will  lack  a  high-school  education;  biggest  growth 
in  job  opportunities  will  be  in  occupational  groups  such  as  clerical,  sales, 
professional,  managerial,  and  skilled  workers. 

Out  of  This  World 

Researchers  are  trying  to  use  satellites  to  improve  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
and  television  service  on  a  worldwide  basis.  According  to  Survey  Bulletin,  a 
phone  call  to  any  receiver  in  the  world  via  satellites  may  cost  as  little  as  25  cents. 

Free  Postal  Rate  Chart 

Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  7883  Pacific  St.,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  offering  a  free 
desk  or  wall  chart  showing  new  postal  rates,  plus  parcel-post  map  and  zone 
finder. 

Getting  New  Glasses? 

If  you  plan  to  get  new  eyeglasses,  you  may  want  to  send  your  old  ones  to  New 
Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Inc.,  Short  Hills  16,  New  Jersey.  This  nonprofit  organization 
sells  discarded  glasses  to  a  refinery  and  uses  the  money  to  give  prescription 
glasses  and  artificial  eyes  to  those  who  can't  afford  to  buy  them. 
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Danger!  Women  at  Work 

A  Chicago  secretary  in  a  construction  company 
who  was  alone  in  the  office  at  noon  was  bludgeoned 
to  death  by  an  intruder.  Police  are  searching  for  the 
killer,  who  they  think  may  be  a  former  employee. 
While  fatalities  in  the  office  are  rare — and  one  is  too 
many! — there  are  many  occupational  hazards  for 
office  women.  Alertness  and  precaution  are  essential 
to  avoid  injury,  lost  time,  and  embarrassing  episodes. 
If  an  accident  is  serious,  it  may  require  medical  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  expensive  and  time-consuming. 

Case  histories  cited  by  the  readers'  panel  of  this 
Bulletin*  reveal  that  furniture,  electric  cords,  heavy 
machines,  floor  coverings,  and  stairways  are  the  most 
frequent  safety  hazards.  For  example,  Vivian  S.  Rams 
reported  that  her  firm.  The  Martin  Company,  has 
affixed  stickers  to  each  file  cabinet  cautioning:  "Open 
one  drawer  at  a  time." 

Pinned  to  the  Floor 

Working  alone  on  a  Sunday,  one  woman  opened 
both  drawers  of  a  two-drawer  file  cabinet.  The  case 
toppled  over,  pinning  her  to  the  floor.  Both  the  office 
door  and  the  front  door  of  the  building  were  locked. 
'Tt  took  considerable  under-my -breath  conversation 
and  much  wriggling  before  I  managed  to  get  free," 
she  related. 

"Perhaps  preventive  literature  or  posters  are  the 
solution,"  she  added.  "Still,  I  know  a  company  that 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  preaching  safety  in  the 
field — yet  the  fire  exits  from  its  offices  are  locked, 
with  only  one  man  having  a  key  for  these  doors!" 

In  another  case,  a  woman  left  a  top  file  drawer 
open,  stooped  to  put  papers  in  a  bottom  drawer.  She 
straightened  up  and  banged  her  head  on  the  open 
drawer.  "The  injury  didn't  require  first  aid,"  she  said, 
"but  the  accident  shook  me  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Open  desk  drawers  are  equally  hazardous.  Rose 
Kozlik  reported,  "I  have  a  bad  habit  of  leaving  desk 
drawers  wide  open.  One  day,  when  the  bottom 
drawer  was  pulled  out,  my  boss  asked  for  a  file.  I 
got  up  quickly,  but  T  never  reached  the  file  cabinet, 
because  I  found  myself  draped  over  the  open  drawer. 
I  bruised  my  knees  and  elbows,  but  the  pain  was 
minute  compared  with  my  embarrassment." 

A  woman  who  got  up  to  answer  a  telephone  cut 
her  leg  on  an  open  drawer  of  her  desk.  She  lost 
two  days  and  has  a  permanent  scar. 

One  worker  was  not  paying  attention  when  a  metal 
filing  cabinet  drawer  was  sliding  closed.  Her  finger 
was  caught,  and  the  fingernail  had  to  be  removed. 
She  was  unable  to  type  for  quite  a  while. 

*If  you'd  like  to  serve  on  the  readers'  panel,  write  to  the  editor 
for  details. 
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Wait,  Don't  Weight-Lift 

"Don't  lift  anything  heavy.  Have  a  man  lift  it  for 
you,"  advised  one  woman.  "While  I  was  lifting  a 
heavy  ledger  from  the  top  shelf  of  a  6-foot  safe,  the 
weight  of  the  ledger  pulled  my  back  out  of  line.  I 
had  to  take  several  osteopathic  treatments,  and  still 
have  recurrences  if  I  am  not  careful." 

Binnie  McConnell  told  about  an  officeworker  who 
tried  to  open  the  drawer  of  an  old  file  cabinet.  She 
pulled  the  muscles  in  her  arm  and  back  so  badly  that 
she  had  to  be  treated  for  the  injury.  Another  experi¬ 
ence  Mrs.  McConnell  mentioned  was:  "A  friend  tried 
to  lift  the  corner  of  a  desk  and  developed  a  hernia. 
She  was  badly  hurt,  and  was  away  from  work  for 
several  weeks." 

Watch  Your  Step 

Rounding  corners  without  looking  up,  slipping  on 
newly  waxed  floors,  tripping  over  electric  cords, 
catching  heels  on  rugs  or  in  holes  in  floor  coverings 
also  have  caused  accidents.  To  avoid  such  mishaps, 
Lillian  M.  Hughes  advised,  "Don't  walk  too  fast. 
Don't  wear  thin  spike  heels — they  tend  to  catch  on 
rugs.  Be  alert.  Walk  down  stairs  carefully  so  that 
your  heels  won't  catch  in  your  hem.  A  lot  of  office 
accidents  are  due  to  emotional  stress  and  the  need 
for  doing  things  in  a  hurry." 

Playing  It  by  Ear 

While  many  accidents  are  far  from  laughing  mat¬ 
ters,  Gertrude  Meyers  recalled  a  funny  one.  "Our 
switchboard  operator  hurried  in  from  lunch.  She 
grabbed  what  she  thought  was  the  telephone  ear¬ 
piece  and  clapped  it  to  her  ear.  I  can  still  see  her 
look  of  horror  when  she  realized  that  she  had  picked 
up  an  open  ink  bottle  and  felt  the  ink  drain  all  over 
her  dress." 

Checklist  of  Office  Hazards 

Mary  Ellen  Fielder  sent  this  list  of  hazards  that  may 
cause  tripping,  tilting,  or  other  mishaps: 

1.  Typewriter  not  secured  to  desk; 

2.  Open  desk  or  file  drawers; 

3.  Heavy  materials  stored  in  top  drawers; 

4.  Office  machines  too  near  edge  of  table  or  desk; 

5.  Glass  tops  with  cracked  or  chipped  edges; 

6.  Splintered  or  rough  edges  on  wooden  furniture; 

7.  Sharp  edges  on  filing  cabinet  drawers  or  other 
furniture; 

8.  Unstable  file  cabinets  or  bookcases; 

9.  Obstructions  in  the  aisle; 

10.  Loose  fan  or  other  overhead  fixture; 

11.  Broken  office  equipment; 


12.  Back  of  chair  loose; 

13.  Chair  with  worn  or  broken  casters; 

14.  Absent-mindedness  while  using  paper  cutter  or 
closing  drawers; 

15.  Cords  that  are  frayed,  loose,  or  not  enclosed; 

16.  Scissors  in  desk  without  a  protective  cover; 

17.  Razor  blade  or  pins  in  the  paper-clip  bowl; 

18.  Ashtrays  too  near  papers  or  wastebasket; 

19.  Unauthorized  and  hazardous  hotplate  arrange¬ 
ment; 

20.  Horseplay,  "practical''  jokes; 

21.  Uneven  floors,  loose  rugs,  or  holes  in  floor 
coverings; 

22.  Standing  on  a  chair  instead  of  using  a  step- 
ladder  to  reach  high  objects; 

23.  Not  using  the  handrail  on  stairways; 

24.  Cracked  or  broken  glass  panes  in  doors  and 
windows; 

25.  YOU! 


Capitalizing  on  her  charm-school  course,  Carol 
instructs  new  secretaries  at  Carpenter  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  grooming  as  well  as  secretarial  work. 
Weekly,  from  October  to  May,  she  meets  with  new 
secretarial  employees  to  review  punctuation,  han¬ 
dling  telephone  calls,  greeting  visitors,  standard  letter 
forms,  and  other  secretarial  practices.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  department  by  department  to  keep  the 
classes  small  and  to  gear  them  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  girls. 

In  addition,  Carol  has  initiated  an  orientation 
course  for  new  employees.  She  acguaints  new  girls 
in  the  sales  and  financial  departments  with  the  com¬ 
pany's  history,  organization,  and  products.  Carol 
gives  the  girls  a  short  history  of  steelmaking,  pointing 
out  Carpenter's  place  in  the  industry,  and  takes  her 
class  on  a  tour  through  the  office.  Now,  she  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  girls  to  take  a  tour  through  the  mill. 

Carol  is  a  member  of  Pagoda  Chapter  of  The 
National  Secretaries  Association  (International)  and 
plans  to  attend  the  national  convention  this  summer 
in  Pittsburgh.  NSA  aims  to  create  and  maintain  pro¬ 
fessional  status  for  secretaries,  to  develop  better  sec¬ 
retaries,  and  to  provide  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  for  secretaries  everywhere. 

Serving  on  her  chapter's  Education  Committee,  she 
has  arranged  such  programs  as  a  talk  on  art  by  an 
art  teacher  and  a  talk  on  the  stock  market  by  a  stock¬ 
broker.  This  committee  has  also  sponsored  an  execu¬ 
tive  secretarial  training  course  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Extension  Center  at  Reading,  and  Carol  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  common  errors  in  speech  for 
distribution  to  all  members  of  her  chapter. 


Office  Woman  of  the  Month 

With  April  24-30  proclaimed  as  Secretaries  Week, 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  present  an  outstanding 
secretary  as  "Office  Woman  of  the  Month.''  Miss 
Carol  Stanley's  talents  have  taken  her  in  three  years 
from  secretary  in  the  sales  department  of  The  Car¬ 
penter  Steel  Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  to 
secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

How  did  Carol  get  so  far  so  fast?  It's  not  hard  to 
know  when  you  talk  with  her.  She  has  cultivated  a 
soft  voice,  a  relaxed  manner,  an  air  of  efficiency 
without  arrogance. 

More  than  that,  she  has  reached  her  present  posi¬ 
tion  by  setting  up  goals  for  herself  as  she  went  along. 
Carol  has  planned  to  learn  as  she  worked,  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  herself  and 
become  knowledgeable  about  her  work. 

To  this  end,  she  traveled  60  miles  to  Philadelphia 
once  a  week  to  take  a  course  at  a  modeling  and 
charm  school.  During  that  time,  Carol  worked  with 
a  pediatrician.  Later,  she  was  a  showroom  model  for 
a  manufacturer  of  sportswear.  Then  she  was  secretary 
to  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  and  from  there  she  went 
to  Carpenter. 

Carol  explained  that  her  secretarial  ability  stems 
from  her  10  years  of  experience  as  secretary  to  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  for  a  large  machin¬ 
ery  manufacturer.  This  gave  her  a  background  of 
sales  terminology  which  is  an  asset  in  her  present 
work. 
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Readers  Talk  Back 


Giving  Honest  Opinions 

This  regards  the  case  in  "The  Problem  Clinic"  submitted  by  the  reader  whose  supervisor 
asked  her  opinion  of  a  newcomer.  The  reader  thought  the  coworker  was  a  goldbrick,  but  you 
advised  her  to  be  noncommittal. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  would  be  avoiding  the  issue  and  not  assuming  the  responsibility 
to  give  an  honest  answer  to  your  supervisor.  This  seems  too  often  to  be  the  case  when  a  super¬ 
visor  is  trying  to  get  a  clear,  concise  picture  of  a  situation.  Any  supervisor  who  might  consider 
one  jealous  or  a  tattletale  shouldn't  ask  your  opinion;  if  he  thinks  this  after  you  have  given 
an  honest  answer,  he  doesn't  deserve  to  be  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

It  is  a  real  challenge  to  be  honest  and  objective  in  any  situation,  whether  you  are  a  supervisor 
or  not,  when  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  a  person  or  a  situation. 

Certainly,  vague  answers  and  "yes-man"  techniques  are  not  helpful  to  supervisors  in  making 
decisions  that  may  indirectly  affect  you. — M.  M. 

Your  point  is  well  made.  If  you  can  honestly  praise  a  coworker  when  asked  for  your  judgment, 
go  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  hate  to  give  anyone  a  "black  mark,"  even  if  we  feel  it  is 
justified. 

A  noncommittal  answer  offers  a  way  out,  and  it  is  helpful.  The  supervisor  who  knows  people 
will  recognize  an  evasive  reply  for  what  it  is — a  clue  that  your  opinion  is  really  negative.  This 
tells  him,  "There's  more  here  than  meets  the  eye,"  and  he  will  investigate  thoroughly  before 
making  his  evaluation  of  the  person  in  question. 

If  a  company  has  standards  for  office  production,  job  performance  records,  up-to-date  job 
descriptions,  and  merit  rating,  management  will  find  it  much  easier  to  evaluate  employees 
accurately  and  scientifically,  without  personal  bias. 


Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 


